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and his son Daniyal's death in 1604 (repudiating 1605). This Daniyal, 
by the way, as an example of Mogul clemency raised the former assess- 
ment of Khandesh, when it was annexed, just fifty per cent. 5 

Those interested in prices and exact dates will find Mr. Smith's 
analyses and computations admirably lucid. Those who skip statistics 
will enjoy a well-written narrative giving a clearly defined authentic 
picture of one of the great lords of earth, once awful and always pic- 
turesque. 

E. Washburn Hopkins. 

The Beginnings of English Overseas Enterprise: a Prelude to the 
Empire. By Sir C. P. Lucas, K.C.B., K.C.M.G. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 1917. Pp. 203. $2.90.) 

There has been much study and writing on special periods in the 
history of the English chartered commercial companies, but almost no 
attempt to give a continuous narrative of the whole career of any one 
of them. The work of Sir Charles Lucas, which endeavors to tell the 
story of three of the earliest companies, is therefore a welcome and 
important contribution to the literature of the subject. These three 
are the Merchants of the Staple, the Eastland Merchants, and the Mer- 
chant Adventurers. The first is perforce, for lack of materials, very 
brief, and the second a slight, almost an outline sketch ; the work is there- 
fore practically a history of the Merchant Adventurers of England from 
their obscure origin in the Netherlands in the fourteenth century to 
their dissolution, after at least four centuries of continuous existence, 
at Hamburg in 1808. 

In this account there is much of interest concerning the affairs of 
the company itself, much concerning its relations to occurrences in 
general history. The author uses almost entirely printed sources, but 
among them are to be found a number of pamphlets and other materials 
not previously drawn upon for such uses. Although there seems little 
probability now that the actual records of the company will ever be 
discovered, there is doubtless much still in manuscript in England and 
abroad which will ultimately be made to throw light upon the many 
parts of this history which are still obscure. An actually definitive 
history of the Merchant Adventurers will obviously have to wait for 
the use of these. Sir Charles Lucas is familiar with two of Dr. Lingel- 
bach's contributions to the subject; it is unfortunate that he does not 
seem to have known of his printed edition of the Laws and Ordinances 
and other documents of the Merchant Adventurers. The main docu- 
ment in this collection gives full insight into the organization and prac- 
tice of the company at what was probably the period of its greatest 
extent and prosperity, the beginning of the seventeenth century. 

5 Prices have risen 600 per cent, in India since Akbar's day. At that time 
an Englishman could live there, travel, and return with " something saved ", for 
" tuppence " a day. 
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It is a pity that American historical work is not better known in 
England, since it would often serve to enrich excellent but necessarily 
not exhaustive English monographs. This work, for instance, is de- 
scribed as being written " from standard sources ". Yet in the two 
minor essays in it, both of which are, according to the author's own 
statement, far from satisfactorily complete, he has not utilized and evi- 
dently has not known of the existence of Miss Jencks's careful thesis on 
the origin and successive locations of the Continental and domestic 
staples, or Miss Deardorff' s study, made almost entirely from new manu- 
script sources, of the origin of the Eastland Company and its establish- 
ment at Elbing. This criticism is not intended in any way to derogate 
from the interest and significance of Sir Charles Lucas's volume. It is 
written with the ability and mastery of the trained historian who has 
contributed so much to our knowledge of the British Empire in its 
various aspects. It has also a wider appeal than its subject might indi- 
cate. The fact that the author feels called upon to draw a lesson from 
this chapter of British history, is probably one of the many reflexes of 
the Great War. Before the war we were satisfied, as a general thing, to 
study and write history for its own sake, simply as one part of the great 
work of the discovery and recording of knowledge. Now we feel that 
history should have some lesson to teach, some contribution to make 
to the settlement of world problems. The author's special contribution 
in this case is the use of his narrative as a demonstration and illustra- 
tion of the continuity of the growth of the British Empire, and as a 
proof of the desirability of that "co-operation between state authority 
and private enterprise which has been the greatest of all factors in the 
make up of the British Empire ". To this thesis the author comes back 
again and again, and. uses it as alike the clue to the significance of the 
great commercial companies and a justification of the empire. 

It may be worth while to point out, however, that the overseas 
empire of which these companies were the actual beginning was a trad- 
ing not a colonial empire; and that it reached its culmination by the 
close of the sixteenth century, before the first permanent colony of 
England had been founded or acquired. By that date there were Eng- 
lish companies holding extensive rights by charter from their own gov- 
ernment and concessions from the governments of the countries in 
which they traded, in Russia, Poland, Germany, Venice, Turkey, North- 
west Africa, and the East Indies. It was a veritable trading domain, 
with its settled system and its distinctive characteristics. The temporary 
sojourn of its merchants in these foreign countries, the system of agents 
and apprentices, the problems of individual trading of its employees, 
the joint stock that was, in most places, established from the beginning 
or early developed, the meetings and self-government of its members 
abroad, the national diplomacy that these trading relations necessitated, 
all marked a distinctive type of external empire, based on trade, not on 
either colonization or control of territories outside of England. The 
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beginnings of colonization came later as an offshoot and almost as a 
casual development from the trading empire. 

Edward P. Cheyney. 

Documents relating to Law and Custom of the Sea. Edited by R. 
G. Marsden. Volume II., 1649-1767. [Publications of the 
Navy Records Society, vol. L.] (London: Printed for the Navy 
Records Society. 1917. Pp. xxxiii, 457.) 

The present volume, like its predecessor, is in large part made up 
of extracts from original records, particularly those of the prize courts. 
The editor states that the prize records are in a fair state of preserva- 
tion, but that, as they were framed in the same bare and technical terms 
and contained little beyond the bald order of condemnation or of restitu- 
tion of the ship or goods, they are disappointing as regards the light 
which they might have been expected to throw upon the growth of prize 
law. Sometimes, as we had occasion to remark concerning the previous 
volume, one may wish that the entire text, instead of an extract, of a 
certain record had been given, since even formal recitals may now and 
then convey, when read in connection with a judgment, a meaning more 
readily discoverable by an expert in our subject than by an expert in 
another. The editor, however, prints the full text of a considerable 
number of orders in council, of letters of marque and reprisal, of royal 
instructions to men-of-war and privateers, and of other and cognate 
documents; and he reproduces from the printed text in the Collectanea 
Juridica (I. 133) the celebrated report of the British law officers, Sir 
George Lee, Dr. Paul, Sir Dudley Ryder, and the solicitor general, W. 
Murray, afterwards Lord Mansfield, on the case of the Silesian loan. 

We have more than once had occasion to deprecate the widely preva- 
lent but uninformed supposition that the questions of maritime law 
raised during the present great international conflict are in the mass 
essentially new. Even the most cursory and inexpert perusal of the 
present volume should suffice to dissipate such an assumption. In respect 
of numerous important questions, the contents, fragmentary though they 
be, carry us back to a time antedating by more than a century the wars 
growing out of the French Revolution and the Napoleonic Wars. 

Worthy of special notice, as indicating that present conceptions are 
by no means so far advanced over those of earlier times as is generally 
assumed, is a neutrality proclamation issued by Charles II., February 
8, 1668 (p. 70), which forbids any act of hostility in English waters 
or any hovering there for hostile purposes, and, in case men-of-war 
or a man-of-war and a merchant ship, of the opposing belligerents happen 
to be in port at the same time, requires one of the men-of-war to be 
detained for two tides after the other man-of-war or the merchant 
ship shall have departed. A foreign privateer having prize property in 
its possession is forbidden to stay in port more than twenty-four hours, 



